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There are between seven and eight thousand Chinese 
A|iericans living in Houstcn, but there has never been a predoininantiy 
Chinese neighborhood in the city. This lack of geographical focus has 
prevented the development of easily identifiable aspects of ethnic 
Concentration, such as a Chinese school or a Chinese business 
district. Apart from the obvious racial component, Chinese ethnicity 
in Houston involves an individual's largely voluntary association 
with organizations classified as business or fratt^rnal, religious, 
and educational. The Chinese language is spcken in all three 
categories of organizations. Both Cantonese and Mandarin are foundf 
as well as a regionnl dialect of Cantonese, Talsanese* It is unusual, 
howevert to find third-generation Chinfise who speak Chinese as a 
mother tongue or learned lanfuaf@. The Chinese living in Houston do 
not seem to be interested in maintaining an ethnic mother tongue. 
There is, however » considerable interest in preserving family 
traditions and influence, and the future of a conscious^ Chinese 
ethnic identity seems secure. (Author/FMf) 
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Ihe gco- cultural area h^om as The South has genera' ly been iiihospitable 
to iui'Migriints , except- those who were Northern Eui-opean or Protestant or both. 
Texas seems to have been somewhat of an exception arul, furtlierj appears to 
have realized tliat such is tlio case by establishing the Institute of Texan 
Cultures in San Antonio. Displays at the Institute chronicle a diversity, of 
peoples that in variety rivals Cliicago. Cultures of mimy parts of Europe, 
the Mediterraneaji , Africa, the Far East, and the America's are represented. 
Niuiierically, however, the nineteenth ajid early twentieth century' ijnir.igrants 
to Te.xas were ovenvlielmingly Northeni Europeans, 

For Texas ijmni grant groups both largo and sia^ll Aiiiericanlzation 
proceeded In much the fashion described by Fisliman (1973) , a few relatively 
isolated pockets of Gemian heritagt; notwithstajiding. Some smaller immigrant 
groups- -the IVonds, for example—went tlirough an intermediate step of first 
assimilating to larger groups of imiiugrtmt neighbors sucli as the Germans, 
but all assim\od outwardly (at least) the cultural trappings of the ho.it 
nation at the ex-pense of ethnicity. "Outwardly" is a'deliberate choice 
because, of course, the notion of America the melting pot is a fiction that 
ha^ for the past few decades been relentlessly exposed, first by scholarly 
suBgestioii and later, more powerfully, by the Black, Brown, and Red protests 
wlilch began in the mid- 1960' s. Such protests sparked a widespread revival of 
conscious interest in ethnic iieritagc, althougli miuiifef^tatlons of the revival 
for most groups did not assume the often bellicose mood of the Black, Brom, 
and Red protests. Because, in pnrt, of the lack of braslmess, the etliniG 
revivals of many groups have rer.ained relatively unknown, such peaceful and 
productive happenings not being considered pau'ticularly newswortliy. 

In Houston absence of such attention has left largely uiirecognized an 
etlinic conBiiunity of unusual size and vigor, 'flie puii'jcse of the following 
remarks, then, is to describe a generally unnoticed ethjiic conununity in Houston 
and to assess the prospects of this commimity for the maintenance of its 
separate cultural heritage. 

At first it seems paradoxical to assert that tlie Chinese cominmiity in 
Houston is largely uttidcntlfied as a community. After all , there are be&veen 
seven and eiglit thousand Clrinese who are active participants in the daily 
affairs of the cltyi for ex^miple, Cliinoso om more than two htiiidrcd grocer)' 
stores and fifty restaurants, Yet there seems little realization except on 
the pa7't of the OilnoMO themselves that the Chinose cononunity in Houston is 
iuiiong the signlfictint populations of CliLnose in the coimtry. Resolution of 
this seeming paradox cm be....achievcd by examining both the Chinese jji Hoa^ton 
and Houston itself. 

Despite a population in the tliousands, there does not seem to have been 
ail etluiic neighborliood, strictly speaking, iji Houston; there certainly has not 
been a ChiJiatown. 'Iho lack of such a geographical libcus has prevented the 
development of other easily idoiiLifiable aspects of ethnic concent rat ioii, for 
examples n proclomiii?.uitIy Qiineso school, a Chinese business district, or otiior 
such mani fcHtations. Instead many Chinese hav'u Initially lived whore they 
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worked, in t-hc' back of siiiall, family- operated businesses wbicb we;'e usually 
interspersed tuiiong the Black, Mexicaji-Aiiiericaii, and IcLs afriuent Anglo 
sections of the city. 'Ilie frequent fi.nancial success of tlie Clrinese inerciiants 
afforded iiiany the opportLurlty of moving to one of the numerous, newer areas 
of the city. Not a few took advantage of tliat opportunity, furtiicr decreasing 
tlie population density of Chinese in imy given part of tlie city. At tlie smiie' 
time Houston Itself was growing so rapidly tliat tlie ClrLnese coiimiunity as a 
percentage of the metropoli tail population was actually decreasing. Furtlier, 
Houston was expmling outward not upward: tlie geograp] ileal area^f the city 
so increased that the total population density rcinaijicd relatively luichanged 
despite a mushrooming population. 'Ihe time frame in which all of this was 
happenlnig is also Important, for both the remarkable prowth of Houston mid the 
population increase of the aiinese in Houston have taken i.)lace since the late 
1940 's. 'iliat is, in speaking of what today is known as Houston and .its 
Chinese community one is speaking of developments which have taken ilace with- 
in the past twenty- five years. Hie convergence of various factors--demogi-apliic, 
social, economic, geographic, and temporal--has resulted in both the faliure 
of a Chinese population center to develop cind the lack of the greater commurrlty 
to recognize tlie size of the Chinese population. 

In such light reference to the aiinose in Houston as a comiiiLUilty Is based 
on the existence of cultural affinities which arc maintained and even defined 
to some extent by organizational memis rather thmi by Interactions facilitated 
by geographical proximity. Apait from the obvious racial component, Chinese 
etlmicity in Houston revolves around an individual's largely voliuitary 
association with organizations which can be roughly classified as business or 
fraternal, religious, and educational. 

Touching pcrliaps h.'o-tlilrd's of the avincse In Houston are the various 

organi-^at ions classified as business or fraternal. Such groups include (ajiiong 
others) the Chinese Pi'ofcsslonal Orgiuiization , the aiincse Amorlccui Ci.ti;;.ens 
Alluiricc, the Nat ional Chinese Welfare CoLUici.l, the ClrLnese Commercial 
Association (On l.eong) , and the Association of aiinese Organizations in which 
arc loosely brou^it together the eight family associations in Houston. 
Besides sim)ily pro'vidlng a meeting place for people of Chinese heritage, tlic 
orgajilzatlons supi^ort the maintenance of Clilncsc ctluucity in a variety of 
ways. Some of these ways Include sponsoring major celebrations (Chinese New 
Year and Chinese Independence Day) ^ providing a place for traditional amuse*- 
monts, ijistitutionallzlng the comiilex of interactions generated by the notion 
of the extended family, cUid most Importmit, perhaps, bringing together 
different generations In a mlMeu which enhances the i.nfoniial triuismission of 
an ethnic heritage to successive generations. 

The Chinese Baptist Church (CHC) offers means of supporting Chinese 
ethnicity which are not markedly different from those provided by the business 
or fraternal oi-j;an i zat ions. 'Hic reason for tills lack of lurique contribution 
is readily appai(. t: Christianity Is not m expression of Chinese etlmicity. 
Nonetheless the Cl'.C is cor>sldered ;ui Important source of support for a sense 
of Chinese coiiuiiunlty If for no other reason than that ten percent of Houston's 
Chinese i)opulation are members of this one church. However, the I'ole of the 
CBC as a base for ethnic malntentuice is likely to increase since it soon must 
move from its present bui Idlng-essentlal ly, the Sanctuary -- Into a complex of 
multi=purpose facilities, which will encourage week-long use both religious 
iUid non-religious ill nature. 
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'Hie Institute of aiijicso CXilturo enrolls less thxui one percent of Houston's 
Qiincso, although it is tlic only organizational source of fonnal instruction 
ill Chijiesc language and culture, llic Institute was founded three years ago to 
replace the Lmguagc school once operated by the CBC. 'Hie cii-cuiiistancos of tlie 
Institute's foLuidijig augured for a successful future: tiio school received uji 
educationtil cluirtcr from the state accrediting body; it was designed to be 
self -supporting, ajid tJiat design has proved out; the oig;uiization of tlie 
sdiool was based on coiimmity control; teachers iind students alike could be 
expected .to be highly motivated; the teachers were ai.i.ncsc-boni , native speal<crs 
of Qiihese :uid liad tiie ecjuivalent of at least a baclielor's degree; finally, 
classes were to be held in a hospitable setting, the cajnpas of lUce University. 
•In liglit of such circumstances, it is somewhat surprising to leani that 
enrolliiKJnt in th-D Institute has been steady, which means tliat the institute 
noiv registers a smaller percentage of tlie Qiinese community tJicui it did at its 
inception. Still the Institute is generally viewed as aji increasingly- 
viluable base for the maintenfuice of etlmic identity (though there seems to ^ 
be 'here a difference between expression and action). 

A Qiinese language is spoken in all three of tlie aforementioned categories 
of organizations. Dotli Cantonese and Mandarin are found, as well as a regiojial 
dialect of Cajitonese, Taisajiese. Cantonese is the (liinese Icinguage spoken by 
the majority of tlie Cliinese coiiuiiiuiity, although more parents than speak 
Mandarin wrmt tlieir cliLldren to learn Mandarin (if they learn Qiincse) becaiLse 
of the official cUid prestigious position tliat Mandariji holds in contCini:)orar>' 
Qiina. Because less than half of lloaston's Qvinesc coniiiLU'^ity spea!<s fliinese, 
tlie Itmgtiagc spoken in any given situation depends on which generations are 
present. Generally, the older the generations present, tlie greater the portion 
of time in which Chinese rather th;ui linglish is used, altlioih.a tliere arC-^^ - 
orgiuiizationaJ cxcei)t.ions. For example, in separate soi-viccs (liturgy cu'id 
seniion) the CBC ciiipioys simuLtiiiicoui; trajislatioji in both Ciuitonese tuid j^bndarin-. 
Simuitajieous trajislation into botli lajiguages is also used in the business 
meetings of the CBC. Poniuil langauige ckissos at the Institute provide aji 
additional, though obvious, exception. Outside of those two instmices, tlie 
generation guideluie liolds rather fir ;, altJiough sut a case should not be 
surin'is.Lng. After all the bulk of the incmborship-"(iiid, thereby, tlie control-- 
of the Chinese ethnic orgruiizations is largely second generation Chinese (those 
who were bom in this country of foreii.in-bom parents). It is tliis second 
generation which comprises the major part of the speakers of Giinese. l1ie 
first generation (the -foreign-born) speaJc Chinese a majority of the time and, 
in fact, coLr. ajiiong their nuiil)er some monolingual Chijiese speakers, most of 
whom are oldei- rcmales. It is the tuiusual tliJrd generation (U.S. bom of U.S.- 
liom parents) Qiinese who spcal^s Cliinese as a mother tongue or learned 
huiguago. Considering such a fact tUid the low enrollment at the IniUitute, it 
does not seem unreasontihlc to expect that iji a relatively Tew years linglish 
will be thf. predominant liUiguage of even the Chinese cllinic org;uiizati.ons . 

Apart from the orgiuiLzations, it is not as easy to formulate flnn distri- 
butions Cor the ust; of Chijiese, allhoiij'h the generation guH -rmc is soiiicwhat 
helpful. In rcstricled fajiiily situations linglish i.s much \\\orc llhely to he 
used a great part of tlie time--regard less of the presence of first or second 
gener.'tion members- -sim[)ly because most of the third gciu>ratJon are iiionot Inguul 
I'lnglish speakej's. Such situailon;; :'.eeiii not to bo without a certain degree of 
tension which the second generation al tempi:", to mediate by providing partial 
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tnuislations if tlic fi rst gcncri.il: ion member sociiis interested or piqued by iiis 
exclusion from tbc c( .versation. Outside of the org-in:i zations , movoiiicnt 
towards a predominant use of linglisb is already considerably advanced. 

Having identified a Cbinese comimmity in Houston iind desci\i.bcd some of 
its more prominent characteristics, let me tiy to assess the prospects for 
niainteniuicc of a Cliinese mother ton f^ue ajid ethnic identity. Apart from the 
first generation, wliosc cultural conservatism is predictable, tlicre is a 
generally pragmatic view toward language. Wliilo there is a feeling tliat tliosc 
of Qrinese lieritage should Icnow soiiiethinj^ of a Chinese Imiguage , such a desire 
is admittedly sentimental aiid not viewed as a necessary conditioji for the 
maintenance of etiinic identity. The president of the Institute of Chijieso 
Culture, wlien asked whether etiuijc subjects were taught m Chijiese, a' ./ered 
that not only was .instiiiction via the mother tongue impractical but unneces- 
sary, since the first goal of the school was to teach a great deal of Chinese 
history, cultural achievements, and ideals in a relatively short time. A 
second generation parent, whose parents live with him .ml nre monolingual 
Qiinese speakers, stated a view that is not unique: I am American, tliough I 
have a separate heritage; I make my living doing business in English; my" 
children, too, will live and work in cin l'.nglish-spcakirif; coimtry; it is not a 
worthwhile expenditure of tijiie ana effort for my children to learn a lajiguago 
they wi.ll not use frequent] y; they caji be aiinese othcnvise. A numlier of tlie 
third generation apparently sliare t'lis view ajid are quick to offer it tis a 
reason for not attending the Institute. 

As tJie result of coriscious choice, then, widespread jna Intenajice of a 
Chinese IcUiguage among tlie Houston cojmiunity does not appear to have a bright 
future. Nor does bilingualism--not now widespread among the Houston Clhinese-- 
seem to have liiuch appeal if the foregoing opinions arc representative, 'lliere 
simply docs not seem to be much enthusiasm for maintainuig a lajiguage tliat is 
not viewed as being particularly fiuictional. 

Despite the lack of widespread interest in uu^nJ;a4fHijig aji ethnic mother 
tongue, tlic futur'! i.or a conscious Giincse etluT^^identity seciiL^^ secure. 
Navhere is found any expression other than a quieKpvide in having a Chinese 
licritago. Interestingly such feeling does not seem to have resul ted from the 
general reawakening of interest in ethnicity that arose in tlie last decade. 
Nor has Chine e ethnicity in Houston followed that course which fishjiun (1973) 
feels characterir.es the recent ethnic revival: positive revaluation, strident 
political izat ion, tmd brash ideological iiiation. 'lliere has been no call for 
revaluation because there has been no real self-denigration. Bold political 
action has I * n uinecessary because of a tradition of shrewd accominodallon and 
stoic endunuice. Ideological ethnicity has been rejected as slioor loll/ suice 
the clear-sighted nuin viewed diffcrejit cultures as offering contplemcnlary paths 
rather tha mutually exclusive ones. 

The llwuston Chinese seem to be secure in whatever degree of ethnicity they 
choose to retain. The cultural means by which etlmicity is most easily 
ident Ified-- foriiuil orgiuiizations , tlio strict observance of iiicUi)' trad U- ions and 
custt)ins, and mother tongue mainteiKUice--have been prevlous.y mentioned, although 
the Houston aiinesc seem to view such imuiifcs tat ions as largely external bndges 
of etluilcity rather thaji tuulcrpHinlngs. Ihe keystone -of CliVnese etlmicity— the 
one aspect all itil'onnafits agreed was most important for being Chinese- -seems to 
be the idea of fajiiily :uid tJio complex of rclatlonslilps , respcnsibi l ilies, and 
niiperatlvos which arc generated therefn i. Hven the third generation, whose 
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cnthus-ULsni for other ctluuc orgiiiiizations is most uneven, are miJiesitut.lng in 
their cxprcssccl intent to actively participate? in the Interrelationships of 
tlieir rei-.pectivc fiuiiiMcs (extended) as soon as it is proper for tlicni to do so. 
Hie family, then, seems to be the key for a continued sense of ethnicity among 
the Houston CHiinesc. Given the combination of tlie traditional influence of 
the fajiiily ajid the expressed enthusiasm with which the younger generation looks 
fonvard to participating iii them, thero is likely to be a Chinese community In 
Houston for some time to come. 

Tliat Qiinese ethnicity is thriving in Moaston should be a liappy prospect 
not only for Americans proud of their Cliinese heritage but for researchers as 
well. For reasons which have, in part, been toudied on, further investigation 
of the Qiinese coiMLinity in Houston sliould provide another interesting chapter • 
in the histOi!y of <ui Luiirigrant nation ajid, perhaps, further insights into tlie 
nature aiid course of Imiguage processes. 
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